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the camp-fire and the stable. It may be heard in the drawing rooms of 
society, for polished manners are not found as a matter of coarse in promi- 
nent places. Here men and women are shaken like dice in a. box ; chance 
decides the throw. Culture and refinement may dwell in the humblest 
homes and the veriest plebeianism amidst luxury. Australia is the land of 
many grotesque contrasts and some unique social surprises. 

Julia P. Nicholson. 



THE WEAKNESS OP MR. DAVIS'S STRENGTH. 

It was to be expected that the recent reinterment of the President of 
the dead Confederacy would call forth widespread comment. It was not 
to be expected that any of this could be coldly judicial and wholly unbi- 
assed, or yet that the larger portion of it could be free from errors of state- 
ment and of deduction. We are still too close to the subject for absolutely 
accurate portraiture of its real features, for the convulsion which distorted 
these was too exceptional for its abnormal scars and furrows to be smoothed 
to naturalness, except by the slow processes of time. 

It is doubtful if Mr. Davis's impress upon his era will ever be justly com- 
prehended at a distance from the confined sphere of his most important ac- 
tions ; and it is certain that to this time little of the cold justice of analysis 
has been given it even by the South, save by the few immediately surround- 
ing the great leader of what outsiders still brand as treason, and we contend 
was not even rebellion. But to those who closest surrounded Mr. Davis— who 
acted with, or were influenced by, him in those unparalleled four years — 
the truth is evident. That one great weakness of the Confederacy was the 
inexorable personal strength of its leader's character is a fact to be proved 
by history, paradoxical as it may appear in simple statement. Strong will 
and prompt decision were character bases of the Mississippi statesman, and 
both were developed by service in the field and by accidents of political 
strife. With him a conclusion was an already -assured performance; and 
while he never "jumped at" conclusions, those arrived at by reason and 
judgment became irrevocable law for his action. 

Success of these methods in his career as a publicist indurated them into 
concrete parts of his character; and, while ever courteous to dissent and 
ready to hear the " other side," neither moved the adamantine will once set 
to its cherished purpose. And that this purpose was ever honest, direct 
and wholly selfless none have yet risen to deny, nor will future history be 
ever able to prove clearly that it was the wrong one in the main. The 
analytic thinker may show that the leader's deep interest, nervous industry> 
and absolute self-reliance caused him to attempt too much, or that he 
exhausted in details time, energy and resource which might have been left 
safely to weaker subordinates ; for no one brain and set of nerves in one body, 
could have accomplished fitly one-half of the work that Mr. Davis set himself 
to do. 

It has been charged— North and South, long ago and of late— that 
through his tenacious adherence to his own peculiar methods, its President 
caused the downfall of the Southern Confederacy. Indubitably the cold 
judgment of history will dissolve this error In the acid of fact that the 
infant government— as Vice-President Stephens had expressed it—" died 
a-borning"; that its meteoric fall through history might possibly have 
been less red and blood marked, but might never have been stayed, even 
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had Mr. Davis been ruled by any advice of the so-called advisers he formally 
called about him. 

But his natural imperious grasp of all subjects had now added to it a 
keen anxiety for the outcome of the struggle, which grew more intense and 
morbid as it progressed towards that close which his keen prevision must 
have seen, but which his indomitable will forcibly rejected. Then, when 
opposition reared itself before his cherished methods, he set it and the 
opposer aside, taking his place himself and striving with all his power to 
act — while he never arrogated — the royal motto : L'dtat, tfest moi I 

His rejection of the Hampton Roads conference, so cogently and per- 
sistently urged upon Mr. Davis by Alexander H. Stephens, stands boldly 
forth as witness irrefutable, not of ambition or selfish motive, but of re- 
sistless impulse to work out the redemption of his cause by his own methods 
and with his own hands. The continuance of the war, contrary to the 
known wish and solemnly urged advice of General Lee, comes quickly to the 
front to reinforce the first witness ; and minor instances might be called 
ad infinitum. 

But the very fact that Mr. Davis overruled and carried with him such 
men as Mr. Stephens and General Lee proves the strength inexorable, the 
will of adamant, which he assuredly possessed. It proves, too, the keen 
insight he had into human nature ; for these men — even if more far- 
sighted than himself, and of calmer judgment in weighing the inevitable — 
he still held to him, while opposed and overridden, with a loyalty that was 
possibly more personal to the leader of the cause than to the cause itself. 
For it is not credible that the man lives to-day who could honestly declare 
his conviction that Mr. Davis was swayed by any selfish ambition, or any 
petty hope of personal aggrandizement, could he bend Destiny herself to his 
will. 

He was merely a great politician, placed by Fate in a position that had 
equally conquered the greatest statesman ; and he was, besides, an " old- 
timer " when the great call of his life was made upon his powers. He be- 
lieved absolutely and unreservedly in that resistless Han and unconquer- 
able courage of his nearer countrymen, which had conquered in previous 
wars— of field and of forum — when he had led them. And as an " old- 
timer," though one largely expanded by thought, experience, and study, he 
could not wake to the bitter knowledge that no war of to-day may be suc- 
cessfully waged with the methods and weapons of yesterday. Nor would 
he let his more advanced advisers teach him this. He continued to oppose 
to the progress of advanced thought and aggressive nationality the tough, 
but feeble, barrier of a moribund system, ri vetted by those props only which 
were fashioned to uphold that system. 

One fatal failure was that to grasp in time those new methods of finance 
which alone could have placed a credit abroad, sufficient for the vast and 
unreplenished drain that some few thinkers foresaw, when they urged im- 
mediate exportation of all cotton, and its storing abroad for use at need. 
Equally weak was the " foreign policy," as it wa3 called. Messrs. Benjamin 
and Mason and Slidell were essentially " old-timers " also. And the new 
nation's sole appeal to foreign governments— which proverbially have no 
sympathies— was based upon tiresome appeal to sympathy with an institu- 
tion of which they were almost universally ignorant ; which was contemned 
wherever they had the faintest inkling of it. 

These are examples only ; but they point the theory that the aggres- 
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sively dominant strength of the leader's character— crushing down all oppo- 
sition and drawing all functions to itself— was largely a weakness in public 
result. And while this is the truth of history, it is equally a truth that no 
course of the President, and no ability in his Cabinet surroundings, could 
have changed one feature of that ugly disguise which Providence was giv- 
ing to the real blessing of the ending. 

For there is no advanced thinker in the South to-day who doubts the 
outcome of a successful termination of the war between the States, had such 
been made possible by Europe and the logic of events. A slave Republic 
with a white minority scattered over a vast area, border animosities, local 
jealousies of production and access to the sea, not to mention human ambi- 
tion, must have split the South into a succession of San Marinos. Severance 
from mutuality of production, interchange, shared taxation and common 
protection had else done this from the outside. 

Even the oldest of the original pro-slavery men still left in the South have 
been taught by the indisputable force of facts that the abolition of slavery 
was an applied, lever to her material progress, present no less than future. 
Fiercely resisting as they did Mr. Lincoln's drastic treatment of the politic 
disease, reminiscent as they may be of the aggressions upon their beloved 
States Bights by the old Abolitionists, these old-timers cannot but accept, 
as younger and quicker thinkers early accepted, this glaring truth : The 
Emancipation Proclamation declared in larger measure the manumitting of 
the master from the slave, the freedom of vast natural resource and possi- 
bility of production, from their helotry to the cotton delusion. 

The Southerner of to-day has long ceased to emulate the ostrich, having 
no reason to hide his head. He has learned that facts do not change for 
not being looked squarely in the face. Hence he accepts facts as he sees 
them; often rejoices in them and more often still utilizes them. But in 
doing this he loses no jot of loyalty to his own section and to her tradi- 
tions, because he abates no tittle of his loyalty to the common country, 
made doubly his by its recementing with blood and fire. Hence he honors 
no less the memory of that strong, just, brave leader who was ready to give 
up his life for that cause for which he gave up all besides ; suffering yet 
the more in that his life was spared so long. 

The Southerner has no intent to make a saint of Jefferson Davis, but only 
to bear in memory his courage, his constancy, his indomitable will to work 
out what he believed would have been the freedom of his brethren and their 
land. But this respect for the good in the dead leader does not blind the 
Southern thinker to the fact that his over-confident strength became in some 
sort weakness ; or to the knowledge that merely human will may never strive 
to override the inevitable. 

T. C. Db Leon. 



